CABINET  SECRECY AND  CABINET  MINUTES

versions of the progress of discussion of foreign affairs in the Cabinets
of 1906 to 1914. Some have continued the story until 1918, though
Mr Lloyd George's use of Cabinet memoranda has been criticised in
Parliament.1 For the inter-war period the material is rather scanty,
chiefly because the leading ministers left few papers. Sir Austen
Chamberlain, Lord Samuel and the biographers of George V, Mr Bonar
Law, Lord Baldwin and Mr Neville Chamberlain have, nevertheless,
given some information. Mr Winston Churchill's The Second World
War contains some material about the working of the War Cabinet,
based on official documents, but for the present we lack information
about home affairs. The Official History is concerned mainly with
operations at administrative level.

Secondly, the press is not always left entirely without guidance. It is
known that during the war of 1914-18 the representatives of the press
were able to secure information from the Prime Minister's secretariat
in the cgarden suburb'; and it seems that on occasions since then the
press has been enabled to 'understand* the nature of the subject under
discussion. There have in the past been periods when the press had its
contributors or correspondents in the Cabinet.

Thirdly, it is difficult to prevent revelations of Cabinet discussions
when they are matters of political controversy. After the resignation of
the Labour Government and the formation of the National Govern-
ment in 1931, both ministers and ex-ministers disclosed the proposals
upon which they had tentatively agreed and those upon which they had
not been able to agree.

The taking of notes by any minister other than the Prime Minister
was for long forbidden. Sir William Molesworth took notes in the
Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, and on one occasion Lord Granville refused
to continue a statement until Molesworth laid down his note-book.3
Lord Derby took notes in Lord Beaconsfield's Government, asserting
that he saw no objection to temporary notes that were subsequently
destroyed.3 Both Lord Salisbury^ and Mr AsquithS forbade the taking

1 See the practice stated by Mr Baldwin: 238 FLC.Deb. 5 s., 2205-12.  See also 83
H.L.Deb. 5 s., 551-2. Mr Lloyd George had the King's permission.
3 Duke of Argyll, Autobiography and Memoirs, I, p. 460.

3 Life of Disraeli, II, p. 1136.         4 Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, II, p. 223.

5 Oxford and Asquith, Fifty Years of Parliament, n, p. 197.
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